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preface 

Tiiis piihlicalioii is designed t<i ser\'e te;\chers ot vne;\tinii;il edue;ilioii 
interesteti in reviewine key coneepls rehitive In the teaehing nf disadvan- 
taiietl youth in rural areas, Fhe ennipaet nature nl the review aiui its 
oniani'/.'ation into guideline format sluniltl iirnvide a ready referenee for 
tile' practitioner seeking to develop aiul inipi'ove local programs dealing 
with the rural disadvantaged. Much has been written on this topic, however, 
the author has been seleetivc by citing references believed to be especially 
useful to teachers. 

A basic reference on this topic is the Review and Symhevi.s of Re.seareh 
on Vocational and Technical Education lor the Rural Di.mdvantayed, hy 
Charles Oaklief. This reference and a related |iublieation for school admin- 
istrators on the same topic arc available from I he Center. 

The profession is indebted to Rt.bert Walker for his scholarship in 
the preparation of this report. Recognition is also due Donna Stratton, 
.State Department of Education. Frankfort. Kentucky, and James A. barge. 
State Department of Education. Tallaha.ssce. Fdorida for their critical review 
of the manuscript prior to its final revision and publication. J. David 
McCracken, information specialist at The Center, coordinated the puhli- 
cation’s development. 

Robert E. Taylor 

Director 

The Center for Vocational and 'Technical 
Education 
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and Technical Education 



The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a contraet 
with the Office of luhication, US. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Contractors wider taking such projects under government sponsor- 
ship arc encouraged to express freely their judgment in professional and 
technical matters. Points of view or opinions do not, therefore, ncee.s.sarily 
represent official Oficc of Education position or policy. 
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introduction 



V<ic;itioii;iI ctlucuiion — for ull stutlciUs! Vocutionul instiiictors i\rc 
proud of tlicir area of specialization and are convinced that this area 
contributes to the educational development of interested students who 
arc qualilied to pursue an occupationally-oriented program. In Illinois 
and many other states each vocational instructor can identify with one 
or more of the major occupational areas that liavc shifted into the 
educational limelight for all to .sec, namely: Agribusiness and human 
resources; business, marketing and nianagement; industrial; personal and 
public services; and health. Each vocational teacher can identify with 
an area and work in his area of expertise. 

Vocational teachers cannot focus on programs and fit the students 
into these programs with prescribed educational content and still meet 
the needs of all the students. Yet the charge is to meet the needs of all 
students. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Vocational 
Amendments resulting from the mandatory evaluation in 1968 make per- 
fectly clear to every vocational educator the couisc of action that mu.st 
he followed today and in the future. In short, the needs of students mu.st 
be met and vocational programs must be developed to meet the.se needs. 

The framers of the 1968 amendments realized that the focus had 
to be placed on students and they used one of the best levers known 
to iiijiii — money. They were aware that the needs of the disadvantaged 
students were not being met, so 25 percent of the appropriated federal 
funds allocated by the 1968 amendments to the 1963 Vocational Educa- 
tion Act was designated to be used for developing and implementing 
programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped. Programs, services, 
and activities for students classified as academically, socially, and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged were to receive the larger share (15 percent) 
of the funds allocated to states, and programs for students with physical 
and mental handicaps were to receive 10 percent. 

The charge to vocational educators was clear. Programs mu.st focus 
on the needs of students. The needs of disadvantaged students must be 
met. Vocational teachers must develop programs, services, and activities 
that meet the needs of these students. But how can this be done? V/ho 
are these students, how can they be identified and what can a vocational 
teacher do to meet these needs? 

The following interpretation resulting from the literature should 
serve as guidelines for teachers concerned with the development of pro- 
grams at the local level to meet the needs of students identified as 
academically disadvantaged. 
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the problem 

Sonic students do not succeed in the regiihir programs olTered in 
tlie high school. Their performance is inadequate because they lack the 
basic scholastic skills and their attitude toward educational involvement 
is poor. The student is “turned olT," dislikes school, and is on his way 
to becoming a school dropout. 

A regular vocational education program may meet the needs of some 
disadvantaged students but, for many, the lack of success over too long 
a time has in.sured their lack of responsiveness to most conventional 
vocational programs. 

This paper will focus on the rural academically disadvantaged stu- 
dents with attention to those factors which have contributed to their 
maladjustment. 



characteristics 

The academically disadvantaged student is characterized in many 
diverse and complex ways. For some, the causative factors contributing 
to poor educational performance are few; f.,r others, complex factors 
cause the student to be classified as academically disadvantag.^’d. 

One cannot make a simple statement that all academically disadvan- 
taged youths are mcf.ibers of geographi.-'.ally isolated rural families or that 
they arc centrally located, or come from families of low socioeconomic 
status. The educator must know that some youths from economically and 
socially aflluent families may be as academically disadvantaged as stu- 
dents deprived of a favorable socioeconomic status. 

How docs the administrator, the guidance counselor or the teacher 
difTcrentiate between the disadvantaged and the privileged student? What 
characteristics do the rural academically disadvantaged youth possess? 

Most teachers could respond to this question and would probably 
agree with the guidance counselor in the Warsaw Project (Walker, 1970). 
He stated that grade school teachers accurately identified most of the 
academically disadvantaged students who took part in the project by 
using the following criteria: 

1. Lacking in the basic scholastic skills of reading, writing, and 
mathematics. 

2. Slow at learning. 

3. Underachieving. 



4. Poor attitude toward scliool and tcaclicrs. 

5. P'rcc|iicnt absences. 

A teacher would recognize that to academically disadvantage^ 
a student need not necessarily possess all of the above characteristics, 
but the student lacking the basic skills would probably be characterized 
by the last four criteria. 

How does the lebcllious student become fed up with the educational 
SNStem and ready to drop out of school? Where tiid the problem begin 
and bow did it evolve? 

Dropping out of school may begin and evolve as follows: 

1. The student lacks the basic scholastic skills, reading, writing, 
speaking, and computing and docs not learn at a normal pace. 
His inability to learn at acceptable rates contributes to low 
achievement. 

2 . Low acbieveniciU is not rewarded and the lack ot reward contri- 
butes to the student's dissatisfaction with school. 

3. Ihe student's need for success is not met by the school, and 
he turns to other sources for success and fullillment. 

4. The school and parents prevent the student from breaking away 
from a situation with which he cannot cope. 

5. The student chooses to withdraw or stay tiway from school. He 
no longei' has a feeling of acceptance oi' of self-esteem. 

6. He develops an unfavorable attitude towtird teachers and the 
school system. 

7. L'inally, he is a major problem for the school, bis parents, and 
society. 

What do researchers have to say about disadvantaged students in 
rural areas? What clues can be gleaned from the research that will help 
teachers to become aware of the factors that have contributed to the 
educational maladjustment of many students? 

Considerable research has been undertaken to identify the ebarae- 
tcT'. tics of disadvantaged youth. Environmental or situational htetors and 
personal characteristics are often listed together but it seems more tippro- 
priate to consider both areas separately. Let us consider the environ- 
mental or .situational factors first, and then observe the student’s personal 
characteristics which emerge. 

Environmental or situational factors that contribute to the develop- 
ment of personal eharacteristies possessed by academically disadvantaged 
youth are: 

1. Two years behind in reading or arithmetic at .seventh-grade 
level. Majority of grades below average. 

2. Failure of one or more school years. 

3. Irregular school attendance and frequent tardiness. 

4. Performance con.sistently below potential. 
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5. l.ittlc participation in cxtracnn iciilar activities. 

6. F'rcqiicnt cliangc of scliools. 

7. Bcliavior problems rccjiiiring disciplinary measures. 

iS. I’art of a family witli more cliildren tlian parents can readily 
control. 

9. Pa^ent^ inconsistent in afTecti.<n and discipline. 

10. Unhappy family situation. 

1 1 . Fa'lier image weak or absent. 

12. Education of parents at eighth-grade level. 

13. Few family fiiends; among these few, many problem units. 

14. Friends not approved by parents. 

1 5. Friends not school-oriented. 

1 6. Friends much older or mueh younger. 

17. Education held in low esteem by parents. 

18. Few reading materials in the home. 

19. Poor health. 

20. Parents lack occupational skills. 

2 1 . Family income low. 

22. Live in depressed areas. 

Personal charae* risties associated with rural aeademieally disadvan- 
taged youth are as follows: 

1 . Limited ability to use the basic scholastic skills. 

2. Limited perception of the value of an education. 

3. Lack of motivation to learn. 

4. Poor attitude toward the conventional school situation. 

5. Weak self-image. 

6. Lack of self-confidence. 

7. Dependent upon others. 

8. Low levels of aspiration. 

9. Short interest spans. 

10. Argumentative and hostile or passive and apathetic. 

1 1 . Resentful of authority. 

12. Feeling of “not belonging." 

Environmental Indiicnccs 

The .school, the home, and the community surround the student and 
make up his environment. School is a big slice of this environment and we 
should help make school a place where the individual can live and work 
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liiippily, School activities must be rclatcti aiul responsive to tlie worltl ol 
work anti play. Seliool must lie relevant. Students shoukl be tible to relate 
tile activities performed in tlie school environment to work ;ind play activi- 
ties tifter formal education. ■I'herefore, the school environment must simu- 
late cr be a ptirt of the individuars futui'e. In fact, the school environment 
must e.xtend beyond the four walls ol the elassroiim to encompass the 
community and beyond. Still, the teacher shoukl not think that the only 
direction is out toward the eomnuinity and beyond. Certainly, the eom- 
nninity and beyond can he brought into the classroom to add a real 
atmosphere to educational activities. 

Phipps. Thomas, and Williams (1970), and Priebe (1971) empha- 
sized the importance of the home and family. The teacher and each 
student under his supervision and instruction need the support ol parents. 
Parental attitudes arc influenced through their child's success in projects, 
youth organizations, school work, and work experience programs. Maxi- 
mum success in working with disadvantaged students rec|uiies family 
involveincnt and family support of the goals and aspirations of the 
individual student. 

The teacher often has influenee o\er the community environment. 
By taking part in community action programs he can provide favorable 
conditions in which students will be successful. 

I'he Board of Hducation of St. Cloud, Minnesota, suggested that 
nonadjustmeiit to conventional .school programs was a major influence in 
the lack of vocational development. Why do disadvantaged students have 
diniculty in adapting to regular programs? The Board of Education ( 1968), 
Wenrich (1964), Thurston (1964), Dawson (1971), and others have 
found that these students cannot adapt because they do not possess the 
basic academic skills necessary to succeed in conventional programs and 
that they are “slow learners,” 'These youth have a limited perception of 
educational value and lack the motivation to achieve in regular programs, 
Wat.son (1967) learned that some of these students were not healthy and 
lacked physical coordination. The failure of these students in regular school 
programs contributed to the development of poor attitudes and poor self- 
images. I'hey lacked confidence and tended to develop a greater degree of 
dependency upon othei's. 

Other observable characteristics have been caused by this maladjust- 
ment to conventional programs. Wenrich and 'I'hurston found that many 
aeademically disadvantaged students disliked school and hccam?. hostile 
and unruly or passive and apathetic. 

Enviionmcnt plays an important role in the educational and vocational 
development of disadvantaged youth, as pointed out by Hamilton (1967), 
Allen (1969), and others, Haller (1969) stated that the “shared environ- 
menf of information accessible to most people in a group and the “unique 
environment” particular to each individual have considerable influence 
over the development of the attitudes of the disadvantaged youth. Poverty 
or low incomes have created more disadvantaged youth than any other 
single factor, yet we cannot attribute the result entirely to this factor. Our 
“educational system” has also created its share — simply by its failure to 
change to meet the needs of these students. Educators failed long ago by 
not establishing educational programs that were responsive to the interests 
and needs of youth. Haller (1969) concluded that any deficiency in our 
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mi'.il education pi'ogranis would have an cllcct on the eareei' development 
of rural youtli. 

What arc the rural area shortcomings? Breathitt (1967) points to 
tile youth of lural Amciiea and states that because ol economic deprivation, 
inadec|uate health facilities, and unequal educational opportunity, rural 
youth have generally failed to realize the advantages ol their city countei'- 
Jiarts. Greisman and Densley (1969) state that the rural student typically 
is at a disadvantagic in his access to cultural enrichment lacilities such as 
museums, ail galleiies, and libraries, which has caused a gap in cultural 
development of these youth. But this gap will narrow. Technology has 
brought the museums and art galleiies into the school and home via 
television. In addition, rapid, economical transportation enables these 
students to visit cultural facilities in urban areas. 



Vocnlionnl Development 

What should the vocational teacher know about the vocational 
development of students? Mow does an understanding ol vocational 
tievelopment help the teacher to meet the needs ol students? 

First, teachers must recognize that career development begins early 
in the life of a child and is a developmental process continuing over many 
years. Second, recognition of this career development process by teachers 
and the integration of career-oriented content into the instructional program 
will add relevance to their educational activities. Students will be respon- 
sive and interest will be high. 

In other words, vocational development begins early in elementary 
school. 

KiiHlcr^arlcn ihroufili f^raclc. Career choice is a developmental 

process involving many choices and many decisions over an extended 
period. It is seldom an event which is made at a particular time. A young 
person literally grows into his vocation. The elementary school period is 
the I'ormativc time in this process. This should be an exploratory period 
in which the world of work is presented to children in a manner that is 
realistic and appropriate to their stage of development. 

During the youngster’s formative period, practically every decision 
and every experience has vocational significance. The course woia-. and 
activities in which the child engages contributes to his learning of intcrc.sts 
and the development of his abilities, Social aptitudes, health, personality 
structure, attitudes and skills are the raw materials from which vocational 
choices eventually emerge. 

There are various stages of readiness for receiving occupational inlor- 
mation just as there is readiness for other types of information presented 
to children at the elementary school level. Determining when a youngster 
if, ready is a problem the teacher or counselor must analyze. Unless the 
youngster is ready for the information which is presented it will have little 
or no meaning for him. 

The student’s understanding of an occupation is determined as much 
by how he feels about what people do as by what he says and thinks they 
do, The “feel" he gets from a poem about the blacksmith may cause him 
to identify positively with the blacksmith even though this student may not 
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know what the blacksmith does or the kind of person he really i.s. He just 
feels this way about the blacksmith. Interests will be so unstable at this 
time that they can only be perceived as temporary and changing. Much 
the same thing can be said of values. After the fifth grade both interests and 
values become more of an indication of what will motivate children. Girls 
arc more interested with values and boys more concerned with interests 
at nearly all stages after the fifth and sixth grades. 

During the elementary school years neither boys nor girls will give 
much attention to their capacities and abilities. This gives added importance 
to how children may feel about various activities rather than what they may 
think about them. They will begin to give attention to capability and how 
they differ from other youngsters to a far greater extent after the fifth grade. 

Since decision making is so thoroughly dependent upon parents at the 
elementary school period, it is extremely important to keep parents informed 
of programs and projects being planned. They arc probably the most 
definite influence on the vocational choices of youngsters at this period. 

In summary, productive vocational development at the elementary 
level is the result of the student’s formulation, clarification, and acceptance 
of realistic sclf-conccpts. Since the forming of self-concepts starts early in 
life, the counselors and the teachers should assist children in vocational 
planning early in the elementary grades. 

Nhith and tenth grades. At this stage students arc ready to be oriented 
toward an occupational goal. Teachers should be aware that 14- and 
15-ycar-old students arc ready to explore within an occupational area. 
Rural boys and girls interested in the field of agriculture or other occupa- 
tional areas should have an opportunity to explore and determine career 
opportunities associated with their interest, ability, and capability. Conant 
(1959) stated: 

It is desirable for as many boj's and girls in the high school as 
possible to have an ultimate vocational goal. It may well be that 
many of them will change their minds before the high school 
course is over or in later years; but, if a student thinks that what 
he or she is studying in school is likely to have significance later 
in life, the study in question takes on new importance. There is 
less tendency for such ‘committed’ students to waste their time 
or have a negative attitude toward their school work. 

Eleventh and twelfth grades. Finally, students are concerned about 
occupational information directly related to their chosen field or the specific 
area for which they are being trained. These students have reached that 
stage of vocational development which places them at the entrance to a 
specific occupation. At this time each student is concerned with identifying 
job Cipportunities and landing a job. 

Occupational information about the world of work should be inte- 
grated into the instructional program with the content that provides the 
key knowledges and skills associated with the student’s chosen occupational 



In summary, the vocational development of a person begins early in 
the elementary school and continues throughout the formal educational 
period. After employment, it continues throughout the life of the worker. 
Educational programs at the elementary level include occupational infor- 
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mation as an integrated segment of the whole instructional program and 
serve to niotivtite and incretise the aspirationtil level of students- 

Aspirations of Disadvantaged Youth 

A teacher would suspect that the aspiration of academically disadvan- 
taged youth to excel in school work would be low. Why? Because a 
teacher would not expect a student to aspire toward excellence in an area 
that has been fruitless, an area that the student associates with failure 
rather than success. Research substantiates the teacher’s suspicions. 
Academically disadvantaged students possess low levels of aspiration as 
concluded by Campbell ( 1969), Larson (1969), and Dawson (1971). 
Often parents with low educational and occupational achievements have 
low levels of aspiration for their children. Failure by these students to 
perceive the value of education has greatly limited the development of 
educational and personal goals. 

Is there a way to increase the aspirational level of students.^ The 
Warsaw Project, directed by Walker (1970), was concerned with the 
low aspirational level of selected disadvantaged students and the approach 
that could be taken by teachers to increase the student’s aspirational level. 
It was learned that the student’s aspirations could be increased when his 
attitude changed. This happened only when the program of instruction was 
revised to be responsive to the needs of the students and the teacher 
exhibited a genuine interest in the students. 

Whal Can the Teacher Do? 

1. Help the student to accept himself by showing a genuine interest 
in him. Make him feel as if he is somebody. Help him to reach 
goals that he has set. Reward and praise him for his accomplish- 
ments. Always use positive reinforcement. 

2. Work closely with other people who have contact with the student. 
Inform parents of his progress and help other teachers to recog- 
nize his strengths. Encourage others to focus on his strengths 
instead of his weaknesses. 

3. Help the student to become involved in group activities. Encourage 
peer leaders to give him responsibilities in which he has interest 
and the capability to perform. Assist peer leaders in rewarding 
the student for his accomplishments. Help the student to gain 
recognition. Encourage him to join and participate in youth 
organizations. 

4. Encourage the student to participate in community activities. 

5. Encourage members of service clubs and other community leaders 
to show an interest in students who need encouragement, direction 
and guidance. 

To summarize, a student must feel that he has personal worth before 
he will desire to do anything. If he is happy with himself and really 
believes that if he dreams, these dreams will not be “pipe dreams,” then 
he can aspire to reach lofty heights. But he must know that he is 
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someone and that he is capable. The charge to the teacher is, “Help this 
student to help himself." 

Differences in Ethnic Groups 

Academically disadvantaged students should not be associated with 
any particular ethnic group. It is true that certain ethnic groups do have 
a greater proportion of disadvantaged students, but those factors which 
contribute to the maladjustment of students arc the same for all groups. 
The procedure for the identification of academically disadvantaged youth 
from specilic ethnic groups does not dilTcr from other disarlvantaged stu- 
dents. The results of a study by Hamilton (1967) substantiate this claim. 
He stated that very few students were ethnically disadvantaged. 

Ihe teacher must focus on individual students and determine their 
specific needs. Academically disadvantaged students will respond to 
student-ecntcrcd programs designed to meet their needs in the same 
way. This is true of students in dilTcrcnt ethnic groups. They respond 
and learn in educational programs that arc structured to deal with 
environmental or situational factors that have contributed to the develop- 
ment of their personal characteristics. 



developing occupational competence 



The vocational programs in the last two years of high school and 
continuing educational programs beyond high school are designed to help 
the student develop occupational competence. These programs are designed 
to develop in the student the ability to understand and to perform tasks 
associated with a specific occupation or an occupational area. 

In most secondary and post-secondary schools the advanced regular 
occupational preparation or training programs in vocational education 
do not focus on the needs of academically disadvantaged students. Con- 
sequently, placing these students in regular programs does not insure 
that they will succeed. As in the regular nonvocational programs, students 
whose needs are not met are also handicapped in vocational study. 

Why do academically disadvantaged students fail to achieve at a 
satisfactory level in the regular vocational program? Studies of this 
problem reveal that low achievement can often be attributed to the 
students’ lack of interest or their poor attitude toward school, instructors, 
or educational involvements. 

However, there is real hope in prevocational or basic vocational 
programs designed to meet the needs of disadvantaged students, especially 
those who are academically disadvantaged. For many students, interest 
in a job or an occupation is high, and this interest serves as a vehicle 
to convey the student into educational involvements which may be ar- 
ranged by concerned teachers to start to remedy the maladjustments 
associated with the disadvantaged, especially youth from rural areas. 
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Rural Disadvantaged Youth 

Teachers are aware that rural youth arc faced with a serious paradox 
of opportunity and frustration. Opportunities arc plentiful for those who 
possess skills and abilities necessary for competing in a technologically 
advanced society but limited for those who arc unable to compete in this 
society either in job competition or in social processes. Charles (1968) 
discovered that rural youth are not aware that technology is steadily 
reducing the availability of unskilled farm-related jobs. Teachers must 
help many of these youth who arc interested in agriculture to develop 
salable technical skills in the nonfarm agriculture-oriented occupations. 

Today’s youth in rural areas arc faced with the following three 
challenges: (1) take full advantage of rural opportunities, (2) realize 
the limitations of rural life and to recognize opportunities that exist 
elsewhere, and (3) be aware of their responsibilities both in rural and 
urban America. Vocational educators must initiate educational programs 
that will meet the special needs of disadvantaged youth and help each 
student to develop skills and competencies that will be transferable from 
a rural to an urban environment. 




Guidance and Counseling 

What docs recent legislation in vocational education say about 
guidance and counseling? 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 (P. L. 88-210) in dclining 
“vocational education” states in part: “Such term includes vocational 
guidance and counseling in connection with such training and instruction 
related to the occupation for which the student is being trained. ...” In 
the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments (P. L. 90-576), a more 
concise reference to vocational guidance is made: “and such term (voca- 
tional education) includes vocational guidance and coumseling (individ- 
ually or through group instruction) in connection with such training or 
for the purpose of facilitating occupational choices. . . .” 

Many teachers ask: When should occupational or vocational choices 
be made? Obviously, the outmoded twelfth-grade career night is not the 
answer if the high school curriculum is to help prepare students for 
vocations. 

Most of the questions dealing with when to make a vocational choice 
can be resolved if we accept the idea that vocational choice is not a 
point in time but a process. Career development begins in childhood, 
and occupational experiences, therefore, are as essential to elementary 
school children as they arc to high school and post-high school youth. 
Research shows that school life begins when a child enters kindergarten 
or the first grade. Guidance should begin at this time, and a planned 
program providing information about occupations should start in the 
primary grades. Work is a way of life, one of the fundamental tasks 
of all human beings. The most adequate human adjustment occurs when 
the nature of the work task is congruent with the aptitudes, interests, 
and values of students and should begin in the elementary school and 
continue through life. 
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How can teachers assist in developing vocational programs ' in their 
respective schools that will be I'csponsive to the needs ot students? How 
can the teacher reorganize existing instructional programs so that they 
will be career oriented? 

In response to the first question, edueational programs in vocational 
education n'.ust be student-centered, not content-centered. Instructional 
content should emerge as the student’s needs are assessed. To be most 
efTective, instruction must be individualized. Disadvantaged students, 
or students with special needs, will find that the instructional approach 
is relevant when “customized” to meet their individual needs. 

To get at the answer of the second question, the teacher should be 
familiar with the vocational development process. The following the- 
ories, on which there is much general agreement among educators, are 
helpful in explaining the process. 

1 . Vocational choice is a process. 

2. The process begins early and continues late into life. 

3. The proce.ss is composed of a scries of life stages — growth, 
exploration, establishment, maintenance, and decline. 

4. The exploratory stage (junior and senior high school students) 
is composed of fantasy, tentative, and realistic choices. 

5. Early career choices arc fantasy choicc.s — choices made by stu- 
dents without knowledge of themselves or the reality of work. 

6. Tentative occupational choices arc made when students study 
themselves and their possible future occupations. 

7. Realistic occupational choices arc made after the student makes 
an adjustment between self-concept and the reality of an 
occupation. 

8. Self-concept, what an individual secs in himself, helps the student 
to make choices in terms of the kind of person he believes him- 
self to be. 

9. The choice of an occupation is interwoven with one’s self-con- 
cept and is one of the most significant status-conferring roles in 
a person’s life. A job status allows the individual to form a 
stable opinion of himself and his position in the community. 

Secondary teachers of occupational programs arc concerned with the 
vocational development of students enrolled in their classes. These stu- 
dents normally range in age from 13 to 19 years. At what stage of 
occupational development are these students? Studies of ninth-grade boys 
reveal that they arc ready to consider problems of prevocational and 
vocational choice but are not ready to make vocational choices. These 
boys are in an exploratory stage; not in a decision-making stage. They 
are ready to look at things, to try themselves out, but they have not 
developed to the point where they should be expected to commit them- 
selves to a vocation. Ninth-grade students are ready for information that 
will help them establish an image of themselves in relation to the world 
of work. 
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The vocational educator needs to be aware that students, as thc> 
no through the process of vocational development, should be enrollc in 
programs that are structured to complement the career development 
process through which the student progresses toward an occupationa 
goal As stated earlier, the occupational or career content ol vocationa 
education may be presented to students in three educational areas as 
they progress through the grades: 

1. Information about the world of work and occupational oppor- 
tunities, Grades K-8. 

2. Orientation or exploration within an occupational area, Grades 
9-10. 

3. Preparation or training for entrance into a job or job lamily, 
r.r;utc<; 11-14. 



Where do wc start as vocational educators to help these youth 
develop their occupational competence? The first step is their identifica- 
tion and selection. A list of characteristics associated with the identi- 
fication of disadvantaged youth was developed earlier. Disadvantaged 
students arc identified so that they may be helped within an cducmional 
setting. The program should not be separated Irom or be quite diffcient 
from other regular student-centered programs. Attention must not be 
focused on an identified group of students tor peers, teachers, and 
parents to observe and formulate opinions. The administrative stafT should 
emphasize that all programs in the school are student-centered and pro- 
gram difTcrcnces arc not unique. , 

Identification is necessary in order to attend to special needs ol 
students. The teacher must understand the individual. This can be accom 
plished by gathering data under the three following headings; 

1. Observation and inquiry. Observing the activities of the student 
hi^tlie classroom, whiile at play, and out of school, provides 
the teacher with insight for analyzing social maturity, attitudes, 
interests, abilities, adjustment and prediction of student behavior. 
Additional information to supplement observations includes; 

a. Interviews with pupils, teachers, administrators, counselors, 
and parents who have contact with the pupil. 

b. Personal information. 



c. Family and home information. 

2. Ability and achievement. Indicators of ability and achievement 
are schml marks, standardized achievement test scores, general 
intelligence test scores (both individual and group), special apti- 
tude tests and standardized test batteries. Many tests are also 
available and useful in predicting success in secondary schools, 
in vocational education, in higher education, engineering educa- 
tion and other professional education; as well as success in 
occupations. These measures often point out that achievement 
by the academically disadvantaged student is less than his 
ability. It is this lack of achievement that contributes to the 
academic disadvantagement of some rural youth and points 
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out the need for the development of strong vocational- and 
occupational-oriented education programs responsive to students 
with special needs. 

3. Vocational interests, personal adjustment and character traits. 
To the educator, interest represents a strong motivational force 
and this importance is readily evident. Many factors influence 
student interest in an area of study or in a field of work. Student 
interests are learned phenomena. Past experiences of a student 
play a dominant role in shaping his intere.sts. The individual 
develops his self-concept partly as a result of life experiences 
which furnish him with evaluative information about himself. 

Students who have grown up on a farm or who have v/orked 
in a farm business and have had an opportunity to experience a 
broad spectrum of agricultural work activities. These experiences 
have involved them in an area of work wnich often proves to 
be interesting and which motivates them toward more intcn.se 
involvement in similar activities. 

The interest of students in agriculture seems to be the 
most common criterion used by teachers and counselors for 
selecting students who will enroll in agriculture. In most 
instances, when a student enrolls in ninth-grade agriculture, he 
indicates an expressed interest in this area of study. All students 
who express an interest in agriculture have not had the same 
experiences and do not share the same degree of interest in the 
subject. 

A comparison of a student’s cxprcs.scd interest with his 
measured intcre.st is of more value when reliable interest tests 
are available. The teacher is warned that it is more worth- 
while to focus on inventories interest, since students arc often- 
times unrealistic in their expressed interest. 

Assessment of the student’s personality is necessary in 
helping him to undergo any necessary adjustments leading to 
succe.ss in accomplishing his educational and vocational aspira- 
tions. Personality traits are a necessary component of his societal 
and occupational circle acceptance. Measurement can be accom- 
plished through observation and inquiry, as well as personality 
test batteries and self-reporting techniques. 

Character traits are another important aspect of the indi- 
vidual that has been given only limited attention in analyzing the 
individual. Again, their importance must be stressed. Character 
traits relate to predictive success of an individual. He may be 
more mediocre in intelligence than a classmate, but he may sur- 
pass the brilliant student by virtue of being more conscientious, 
productive, and dependable. 

In summary, no single piece of information can stand by itself in 
the total analysis of an individual. All information contributes to the 
mosaic make-up of an individual which makes him what he is and what 
he can become. Information from a cumulative record helps to provide 
the many facts needed by the teacher and counselor or to understand the 



individual and liis needs. A better understanding of the individual is 
essential for determining educational programs responsive to the needs 
of the disadvantaged student. 

Curriculum Design and Content 

The low socioeconomic level in many rural .school areas, poorly 
equipped schools, inadequate vocational lacilities, lack of educational 
materials in homes, limited contact of youth with the industrial world, 
and low educational level of residents are all problem areas requiring 
improvement. These factors arc interrelated and create cnormuos prob- 
lems in providing appropriate vocational education in the rural setting. 

Vocational education in agribusiness and human resources for 
rural youth should strc.ss employment opportunities in non-farm agricul- 
tural occupations. Research studies show that the lack of strong vocational 
progran'iS has been a major contributing factor in the underdcveloDniCnt 
of occupational competency by rural disadvantaged students. Successful 
vocational programs must reach the disillusioned or poorly educated 
and help to offset the effects of deficient home and neighborhood 
environment. 

The small rural high school constitutes a serious obstacle to quality 
education and equal educational opportunity. What can be done in rural 
areas to provide comprehensive vocational offerings to meet the needs 
of all students? Educators have tried several alternatives, and the fol- 
lowing cooperative arrangements have proven to be feasible: 

1 . The area vocational center. Students are transported to the 
center from cooperating schools for part of the day to par- 
ticipate in vocational programs. 

2. Cooperative arrangements among participating schools to share 
in providing a comprehensive vocational program. Each school 
offers one or two programs. Each student receives his academic 
education in his home high school and is transported to the 
school with the desired vocational offering for one-half day. 

3. Mobile facilities. Specialized facilities are rotated among co- 
operating schools. 

Four premises have been set forth by leading educators that are 
vital to a successful educational program in rural areas. 

1. It costs less to train students before they leave school. 

2. Schools must develop programs that will keep students in school. 

3. Schools must help students make a transition from school to the 
next step in life. 

4. Schools and colleges must become more involved in adult 
education. 

The advantages of the rural environment should be emphasized by 
teachers while correcting the disadvantages. Employers believe that people 
reared on farms have learned good work habits and have developed other 
characteristics that make them good employees. However, employers 
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also express the view that these youth have had limited opportunities 
to develop a haekgroiind in non-farm businesses. They believe eurrieulum 
changes should be made to provide broad vocational and technical pro- 
grams which will enable rural students to prepare for successful employ- 
ment in occupations for which they may be suited. The teacher has a 
rctil challenge. 

Programs in vocational education must be efTcctivc. This is espe- 
cially true when developing programs for academically disadvantaged 
students. Research has shown that the cfTcctivcncss of an educational 
program is dependent upon the following: 

1. Adequate facilities, equipment, and supplies. 

2. Public involvement in designing and implementing the program. 

3. Emphasis on basic education and skill training. 

4. Teachers trained in the use of appropriate methods and tech- 
niques. 

5. Course offerings in non-farm and production areas. 

6. Specific criteria for the selection of students. 

7. Close coordination of staff administration, counseling, and 
instruction. 

8. Written plans, objectives, and course outlines. 

9. Systematic procedures for evaluation and follow-up. 

Researchers have analyzed many programs that have been designed 
to meet the special needs of students. The following guiueiines for 
program planners have been gleaned from these programs. 

1. Provide meaningful learning experiences. 

2. Provide greater variety and technique to actively involve 
students. 

3. Encourage greater student responsibility. 

4. Create a positive attitude toward learning. 

5. Meet the needs of individual students. 

6. Provide for increased student participation and interaction. 

7. Give students more opportunity to express themselves verbally 
and to analyze situations of interest to them. 

8. Attempt to teach students socially acceptable behavior and 
to develop wholesome attitudes that are necessary in our com- 
plex society. 

9. Improve parent-teacher relationships, 

10. Enlist aid of community members and agencies. 

11. Make course and curriculum content relevant. 

The teacher must consider students, staff, facilities, instructional 
programs, and instructional methods as he develops a program to meet 
the needs of academically disadvantaged students. 
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Students. What criteria should be used in selection of students? From 
the review of literature the general characteristics of many disadvantaged 
students may be listed as follows: 

1. Poor general attitudes. 

2. Lack of interest in regular school program. 

3. Chronic misbehavior. 

4. Petty criminal activities. 

5. Incorrigible truancy. 

6. Inability to get along with others. 

7. Dropout potential. 

8. Inadequate scholastic skills. 

Staff. A program oriented to meet the needs of students cannot be 
c.7cctive with only the vocational staff involved. A team approach with 
the entire school staff is needed. Improving the student’s basic scholastic 
skills is accomplished with aid from English and mathematics instructors. 

The teacher should be secure, have a mature personality, be primarily 
student oriented, and able to “earn” the confidence of the student. Teachers 
of disadvantaged should be involved in a continuous process of re-education 
and training. The success of the educational program is dependent upon 
him. In-service training provides teachers with the ability to: 

1 . Understand the academically disadvantaged student. 

2. Broaden their understanding in the areas of curriculum develop- 
ment, program planning, and execution. 

3. Use effectively a number of evaluation and measurement tech- 
niques in appraising educational progress. 

Facilities. The problems of small schools are the same whether or not 
they are rural. These schools are normally in low economic areas with 
inadequate facili:''3 and equipment. What suggestions can be made to 
educators who are concerned about providing adequate facilities? 

Select facilities that can be used by both beginning and advanced 
students and that are adaptable for future changes in technology. Install 
folding or sliding walls and partitions to facilitate shifting from small 
groups to larger ones and to different equipment and activities. Use existing 
facilities and modify them to meet program requirements. For example, the 
agricultural instructor should design programs to make maximum use of the 
classroom, shop, and laboratory, including plant nursery, sod farm, green- 
house, land laboratory, and animal shelter. Other occupations teachers 
should develop programs to make maximum use of laboratories, shops, and 
classroom facilities. 

Many small rural schools cannot finance comprehensive vocational 
education programs to meet the needs of all students. As stated earlier, 
the problem has been alleviated to some degree by the following: 

1. Establishing area vocational centers for use by several schools. 

2. Lengthening the school day by adding class periods. 

3. Using mobile facilities among cooperating schools. 
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Implementing Programs for the Disadvantaged 

Several alternatives have been identified for implementing programs. 

A listing with comments follows; 

1. Conduct at an area center for part ot the day. Academically dis- 
advantaged students may be transported to area centers with 
special programs which eliminate the need for individual school 
staffing and added facilities at the small rural school. Each of 
several school districts bear the cost. This is a practical solution for 
large or small schools with few academically disadvantaged stu- 
dents and limited staffing and facilities. 

2. Conduct after regular school hours with existing facilities and 
staff. The after-school approach involves the additional time for 
individual instructors, but meets the needs of these students with 
existing staftings and facilities. 

3. Conduct in separate facilities with staff assigned to teach only the 
disadvantaged students. Providing separate facilities and a staff 
for the disadvantaged is difficult to justify with few students. 
Financing the programs would not be feasible in rural schools. 

4. Conduct during the summer. The summer program is a practical 
approach for meeting the needs of disadvantaged youth. The 
program could be implemented with existing staff and facilities. 
This approach w.juld enable some students to continue with the 
regular educational programs in the fall. Staff members who con- 
ducted a summer program concluded that such a program led to 
early identification of particular n^cds, better understanding of 
student needs by administrators, teachers, counselors, and parents, 
and early identification of educational deficiencies. In addition, 
students felt more comfortable in rcgula; school programs. 

5. Conduct as an integrated part of the total school program. Don’t 
consider the program to be special, unique, or different. Just 
meet the needs of individual students. 

Instructional Methods and Teaching Techniques 

Many of the methods being used in vocational education are well 
adapted to disadvantaged students. This field of education has been the 
proving grounds for students with special needs. The following methods 
and techniques which are being used in vocational education are well 
adapted to working with disadvantaged persons: 

1. Problem-solving techniques in teaching. 

2. Teaching of manipulative skills. 

3. Small group and individualized study. 

4. Use of demonstrations and field trips. 

5. Supervised occupational experience programs. 

6. Relating instruction to individual needs and abilities. 
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Although appropriate methods and techniques for disadvantaged 
persons are being used in vocational education, additional improvements 
and efforts should be exerted in these areas; 

1. Smaller classes are a requisite. One teacher cannot work effectively 
with large classes and enrollments of disadvantaged students. 

2. More small group and individualized study. Many of these stu- 
dents have personal problems which can best be resolved on an 
individual basis. 

3. Better counseling and guidance. More information is needed 
about the disadvantaged student in order to give the most 
effective help and assistance. The full extent of their ability 
should be realized in order to offer appropriate instruction. This 
will require more knowledge of the student’s background and 
environment. 

4. Utilizing better teaching techniques and methods. Good students 
arc easily motivated, but students with educational handicaps are 
more difficult to teach. This may require the use of different edu- 
cational media based upon the level of learning and motivation 
of the students. 

5. Better coordination of teaching activities to occupational needs. 
This may require more on-job supervision and job analysis studies. 

6. The teaching of general education subjects should be related to 
the occupational needs of students. These students can be more 
easily motivated to learn communication skills, mathematics, and 
science if these subjects arc related to their occupational needs 
and aspirations. This will require preservice or in-service training 
of present teachers or specially trained teachers in order to have 
the appropriate relationship with vocational and general education 
subjects. 

7. The students should be placed in courses with proper titles in 
order not to place a stigma on their ability or status. 

Utilizing Community Resources 

Community involvmcnt is essential to developing a complete educa- 
tional program. The community can provide business and industrial per- 
sonnel and public resources. 

The school program provides a broad range of offerings for the de- 
velopment of basic skills. Training stations in the community help the 
student to develop specific skills. A student interested in greenhouse man- 
agement should be placed in a greenhouse for work experience. Work 
experience enhances school, classroom, and laboratory instruction. 

People resources of the community can provide a second source for 
enriching vocational programs. When a school provides broad occupational 
offerings, the instructor’s mastery of all occupational skills is an impossible 
task. Specialized persons in the community should be involved and their 
expertise used. Persons such as professional spray painters, electricians. 
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plumbers, and masons provide students with valuable insight into oeeupa- 
tional areas. 

Community involvcniciit in vocational education is important. Mem- 
bers of the community should be involved in an advisory capacity to evalu- 
ate and recommend modification and revision of ongoing programs. 

Community resources such as public parks and recreational areas 
can provide additional outdoor facilities for students who have interest in 
landscaping or forestry and recreational occupations. 



student placement 

Gainful employment is the goal of vocational education. High-quality 
programs should be available to each student so that he may develop the 
knowledges and skills required of his chosen entry-level occupation. Direc- 
tors of programs must seek out desirable placements for each student. 
Placement is an excellent evaluative tool for vocational educators. The 
success of a program can be measured by the success of graduates in 
future training or on-the-job programs. 

Educators can asumc that academically disadvantaged students who 
have responded to a program designed to meet their needs will have over- 
come scholastic handicaps to a large degree and will be able to favorably 
compete with their peers for jobs in the local community or other locations. 
This may not be true for these students before completion of the program 
or before they have responded sufficiently to a remedial program. In these 
cases, supervisors at cooperative work-experience stations must be sympa- 
thetic toward the student with academic deficiencies. They must join the 
educational team working to help the student overcome his maladjustment. 
A cooperative work-experience program will be good if educators do the 
following: 

1. Identify training stations that will provide the student with learn- 
ing activities related to his occupational goals. 

2. Develop a training plan. 

3. Identify training supcrvisois who arc interested in the student 
and his educational growth. 

4. Prepare the student so that he is able to assume responsibilities 
assigned at the training station. 

5. Visit the student and his supervisor at frequent intervals. 

6. Help the student to keep adequate records. 

7. Publicize the cooperative work-experience programs. 

8. Relate instructional activities at the school with work activities at 
the training station. 

9. Confer with the supervisor about progress made by the student in 
attaining goals that were set. 

10. Confer with the student about his progress in learning job skills. 
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Keep the parents of the student informed. Gain their confidence 
and respect. 

Evaluate the cooperative work-cxpcricncc station with assistance 
from the student, parents, supervisor, and administration, 

Obstacles to Empioyiiient 

In rural areas there arc several obstacles to employment of youth 
between 14 and 16 years of age. Some obstacles arc peculiar to rural 
areas and others arc problems regardless of location. The following arc 
obstacles in placing students for work experience. 

1. Sparcity of rural industries and businesses. 

2. Students cannot provide transportation. 

3. Students’ lack of maturity and sense of responsibility. 

4. Hazardous occupational requirements. 

5. Employers and supervisors not favorable. 

6. School administration not favorable. 

7. Parents not favorable. 

Placement for experience in rural areas is difficult but there are 
several alternatives. 

1. School laboratories for simulated work-experience programs, 
which could include shops, land and forest laboratories, green- 
houses, plant nurseries, and salesrooms. 

2. School-operated businesses. 

3. Placement locations within walking distances of the school. 

There are obstacles to placing disadvantaged youth on full-time jobs. 
The disadvantaged youth often presents to the employer an image of 
liabilities rather than assets. Five major problems consistently impose 
barriers: 

1. Physical problems. 

2. Emotional problems. 

3. Resource problems (economic deprivation — funds not available 
for transportation, clothing, tools, etc.). 

4. Educational deficiencies. 

5. Criminal offense records. 

The foregoing barriers to job placement are real problems for the 
educator. They arc difficult to solve, but many youth can be helped if the 
reasons for the maladjustment are detected by educators in the elementary 
grades and remedial steps taken to correct the deficiencies. 



Follow-Upt of Former Students 

The school must help the student to obtain suitable employment after 
completion of the training program. Information obtained will assist edu- 
cators in evaluating the instructional program and making changes in 

instructional content and procedure. 

Job placement should not end with entrance to the job, but should 
include a follow-up procedure that includes an assessment of the job 
adjustment (satisfaction, wages, training opportunities) and some feed- 
back of difficulties in bridging the gap between preparing for the job and 
placement. 

The follow-up program should be formalized, and not left to chance. 
The following suggestions should serve as a guide. 

1. Assign a staff member for follow-up. 

2. Develop standard forms to record information. 

3. Communicate follow-up results to staff. 

4. Use follow-up data in revising educational program. 



summary, conclusions, recommendations 

Summary 

This paper focused on rural academically disadvantaged students, 
their personal characteristics, and the factors which contribute to their 
maladjustment. It is evident that environment plays a part in causing 
certain youth to exhibit personal characteristics associated with the 

academically disadvantaged. ... 

Vocational development is a process that has its beginning in 
kindergarten and continues throughout the working life of an individual. 
Students must feel that they have personal worth if they are to aspire 
to lofty heights. 

Academically disadvantaged students should not be associated with 
particular ethnic groups. Teachers should focus on individual students 
and determine their specific needs. No significant difference will exist in 
the response of students in different ethnic groups to educational pro- 
grams structured to deal with environmental or situational factors that 
contribute to the development of personal characteristics possessed by 
disadvantaged youth. 

Occupational competence can be developed by academically disad- 
vantaged youth. These students responded to programs that take into con- 
sideration their interests, needs, and abilities. Guidance is an integral part 
of the curriculum design. Attention must be given to student selection, 
staff and facilities in implementing programs. 

Programs may be implemented in several methods or combinations 
of methods, as the particular school situation dictates. The use of appro- 
priate methodologies and techniques is essential to the success of these 
programs. A total school program docs not stop at the school doors, but 



goes beyond, into the community. Community resources provide a valu- 
able means of enhancing vocational programs through resource persons, 
job-placement, and program evaluations. 

Gainful employment is the ultimate goal of vocational education 
and this should be a major objective of the overall curriculum. Coopera- 
tive work experience develops students with entry-level experience, helpful 
in overcoming many of the hazards to employment. Follow-up studies of 
employed graduates form a valuable evaluative tool for the success of 
ongoing programs. 

Conclusions 

This paper has dealt with academically disadvantaged youth and has 
looked past or encompassed sparingly youth with aspects of social and 
cultural disadvantagement. Mental and physical handicaps were not 
considered. 

We can conclude that programs must be student-centered and 
designed to meet the needs of individuals. Successful programs can be 
developed for students through the total involvement of the school staff 
and the community. 

Recommendations 

The review of literature of researchers in the area of the academically 
disadvantaged youth has revealed suggestions for the development of 
sound vocational programs for these youth. These should serve as guide- 
lines or recommendations in the development of future programs. 

1. Develop criteria for selection of academically disadvantaged 
students with your school counselor. 

2. Design a program or modify existing programs to meet indi- 
vidual needs of students. 

3. Provide staffings and facilities appropriate to the needs. 

A. Implement programs as the particular school situation dictates. 

5. Use appropriate methodologies and techniques. 

6. Make use of industrial, business, and public resources in the 
community. 

7. Use cooperative work experience where possible. 

8. Assist in the placement of students. 

9. Evaluate programs continually through the use of follow-up 
studies and advisory councils. 

10. Assist students in gaining a feeling of personal worth. 
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